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CHAPTER VII. 


ON THE ROAD. 


Write your name in kindness, love and mercy on the hearts of 
thousands you come in contact with year by year; you 
will never be forgotten. No; your name, your deeds, will 
be as legible on the hearts you leave behind as the stars 
on the brow of the evening. 


—Dr. CHALMERS. 
THE friends in Philadelphia having made up a parcel 
of clothes and collected some money, the fugitive now 
got ready for his northward journey. From Phila- 
delphia he crossed over into New Jersey. Although 
the colony had not the glorious history of the one he 
had just left, yet it could boast of an act, which was 
passed as early as 1694, which provided, among other 
things, for the trial of Negroes and other slaves for 
felonies punishable with death, by a jury of twelve 
persons, before three justices of the peace; for theft 
before two justices, the punishment, if found guilty, 
being whipping. Unfortunately for the Negro, this 
law was afterwards supplanted by severe prohibitions, 
requirements and penalties. The whites interpreted 
“trial by jury’ to mean one Negro’s testimony to be 
good against another in a trial for felony, and the right 
of an owner to select his own jury. Humane masters 
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were denied the right of emancipating their own slaves. 
A slave was prohibited from owning real property. In 
1713 they enacted that a Negro belonging to another 
province not having licence was “to be whipped and 
committed to gaol; and people were punished for con- 
cealing, harbouring or entertaining slaves of others ’’. 
In 1714 the whites of New Jersey stripped the Negro 
of every right he possessed a hundred years before, and 
the general court ruled the man to be mere chattels 
by levying an import tax of ten pounds upon every 
Negro imported into the colony. In 1760 they put the 
last straw on the camel’s back by pushing him out of 
the militia. Nevertheless, New Jersey became after- 
wards one of the great centres of the anti-slavery 
movement, and was one of the first States in which 
the Quakers emancipated their slaves (1780).* On the 
24th of January, 1820, New Jersey passed six perti- 
nent resolutions, a copy of which they sent to the 
governor, whom they requested to forward to each of 
the senators and representatives of this State in the 
Congress of the United States against the extension 
of slavery. Whereas the slave population of New 
Jersey was 2254 in 1830, the number was reduced to 
674 ten years after, z.c., in 1840. Of course, Hawkins 
felt no safer in New Jersey than when he was in 
Philadelphia, so that he had to cross over into New 
York—that hell upon earth. In 1614 a company of 
merchants, having received permission from the States- 


* An Anti-Slavery Society was formed in 1706. (Vide ‘ His- 
torical Sketch,” ch. i.) 
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general, fitted out a squadron of several ships and 
sent them to trade to the country which Hudson had 
discovered. A rude fort was constructed on Manhattan 
Island, which was the beginning of the city of New 
York. 

In 1643 the family of Anne Hutchinson and many 
others were massacred near New York, which threw 
the whole of New England in jeopardy and alarm. 

In 1645 the brave Mohawks came to the rescue of 
the whites, and on the ground of the battery of New 
York “the tree of peace was planted and the toma- 
hawk buried beneath its shade”. In 1664 the profli- 
gate Charles IT. granted the place to his brother, the 
Duke of York and Albany. Nichols took possession 
in the name of his master, and called the place New 
York. While the place was yet under the Dutch, 
Negro slavery was introduced about 1628. Later, the 
West India Company pledged itself to furnish the 
colonists with as many blacks as they conveniently 
could. In 1702 Queen Anne directed the governor of 
New York to ‘take special care that God Almighty be 
devoutly and duly served, and that the Royal African 
Company of England take especial care that the said 
Providence may have a constant and sufficient supply 
of merchantable Negroes at moderate rates”. 

New York followed all the examples of the South in 
her barbarity to the Negro. In 1711 a slave market 
was created in Wall Street, where slaves of every 
description were sold; the following year, the Negro, 
the Quaker, and the Papist were a trinity of evil. 
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The Negro had neither family relations (for they lived 
together by common consent under the eaves of 
churches), school, nor property. Neglected in life, 
they were left to be buried in a common ditch after 
death. No wonder that they created a riot, burnt a 
house, and killed a number of white persons. And 
had it not been for the prompt assistance of the troops 
the city would have been burnt to ashes; and the 
world would have been rid of ex-convicts and gaol-birds, 
who excluded the testimony of a Negro in a court of 
law and extended their authority over the life and 
limb of a race whoin they tore from their home and 
country to enrich themselves. 

1741 marks the period of the Negro plot, second 
only to that of 1769 in England, started by that arch- 
hypocrite, Titus Oates. One tragedy was acted in the 
metropolis of the old country, the other in her new 
colony. One was instigated by a perjurer and hypo- 
crite, the other by an indentured servant; one origi- 
nated in hatred to the Roman Catholics, and the other 
in hatred to the Negro; one was a religious question, 
the other was both social and religious; but they both 
agreed on one point, namely, the kind of evidence 
upon which innocent men and women were convicted 
and tortured. Evidence was wrung from lips steeped 
with lies: characters who were made to bear false 
witness by legal authorities. This lying and imaginary 
plot caused severer measures to be taken to keep down 
Negroism in the city. Nevertheless, in 1781 an act 
was passed for raising two Negro regiments in New 
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York, to whom freedom was promised ; after service in 
the army for three years they were to be regularly dis- 
charged. In 1799, after three failures, the legislature 
of New York passed a bill for the gradual extinction of 
slavery. In 1821 we find New York enacting that 
‘‘no man of colour, unless he shall have been for three 
years a citizen of this State and for one year next preced- 
ing any election, shall be seized and possessed of a free- 
hold estate of 250 dollars over and above all debts and 
encumbrances charged thereon, and shall have been 
actually rated and paid a-tax thereon, shall be entitled 
to vote at any such election. And no person of colour 
shall be subjected to direct taxation unless he shall be 
seized and possessed of such real estate as afore- 
said.”’ 

In 1846, and again in 1850, a constitutional amend- 
ment, conferring equal privileges upon the Negroes, was 
voted down by a large majority. In 1863 a request - 
was made to the governor of the State of New York 
to enlist coloured troops, but the governor never found 
time, nor had the good taste to answer the request. 
In 1864, without any bounty as incentive, out of 9000 
Negroes, 2300 pushed forward with the greatest 
enthusiasm to the aid of their brethren in the Civil 
War, amid the applause of the most aristocratic 
citizens of New York as they marched in the military 
procession to the steamers on their way to the South. 
Hawkins merely passed through the city on his way 
to Albany; as there was no railway, he had to go from 
thence to Buffalo on the Erie Canal, which journey he 
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accomplished in about three weeks; it was a beautiful 
morn in July when the runaway landed at Buffalo. 

Such was the hatred of the anti-slavery movement 
in 1843 that Fred. Douglas says when he visited 
Buffalo: ‘All along the Erie Canal from Albany there 
was apathy, indifference, aversion, and sometimes 
mobocratic spirit evinced”. On arriving at Buffalo 
he began inquiring for members of his race, as was 
natural for a Negro to do at a time when white men 
could never climb down, even in a place free from 
actual slavery, to associate with him. He was at 
once directed to the best-known Negro in the town, 
who happened to be proprietor of an hotel of the baser 
sort—a whisky den. But, instead of speaking to the 
boss, as he intended, he walked out of the place and be- 
took himself to the street, where he sunned himself by 
the side of a house; here he basked for more than an 
hour. Before there was much stir in the city, an old 
man approached him as he came out of his house. 
“Good-morning!” “Good-morning, sir!’ the fugitive 
promptly replied, thinking a good Samaritan had 
turned up, but, as he was indisposed to say more, 
Hawkins asked him how far was it to Canada? To 
his sad disappointment, the man, pointing towards 
the dense forest on the other side of the river, which 
did not appear to be a great way off, replied: ‘‘ There 
it is’’. The answer struck him like a thunderbolt, and 
he refused to believe the old man, as his notion of the 
Queen’s Dominion had been quite different. For most 
slaves like himself believed that when they came in 
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sight of Canada everything would be bright and cheer- 
ful and metaphorically decked with gold; instead of 
which, Hawkins could not even see a house nor 
anything that had the least trace of life, or that men 
lived in that part of the world—neither could the man 
convince him of the fact that the place he was looking 
at was really the hope and expectation of the slaves in 
the South. The old man, observing his disappointment, 
said: ‘‘ Are you going there ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“What are you going there for, my lad? The 
people are. all starving over there, and dying every 
day, and wages are only ten cents a-day in that 
country.” ~ 

Of course, such a report only tended to discourage 
the poor fellow much more than it would have other- 
wise done if he had had more than a few cents in his 
pocket, plus a hungry stomach. The old man having 
knocked all the life out of him with his pessimistic 
report, Hawkins gave himself over to the tender mercy 
of the sun’s rays; there he stood the remainder of the 
day, having neither tasted food nor drank water, 
until the poor fellow became faint and sick. The 
building against which he was standing was rather 
an ancient affair, being very long and low, at the 
far end of which there lived an old Negress, who was 
kind enough to come out and beckoned him to her; 
but the fear of being recaptured and want of food took 
every cheerful ray out of his spirit. ‘‘ Know thee not 
that our present existence is a compound of sweets 
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and bitters? Why not be hopeful and look up when 
everything seems to be against thee?” Ah! but it is 
quite a different thing to be on the best side of trouble, 
to make one, who is troubled, feel that his iron-bound 
environments will give way in the near future to 
sympathy, love, and release. The poor black woman, 
true to the instincts of the noble nature of her race,* 
seeing that the faint, sicken, hungry fellow made no 
attempt to move, approached him a little closer, still 
beckoning. Finding himself sinking under the heat 
of the sun and want of food, he made a desperate 
effort, summoned his courage, shook off fear and went 
toward the good woman. Who can doubt that God 
had sent this friend ? 


When through life’s dewy fields we go, 
With flowers on every side, 

Thou art our Father, and we know 
Thou art our Guide. 


When some rough, thorny path we climb, 
And hope has gone away, 

Yet Thou art with us, all the time, 
By night and day. 


“You are a stranger, are you not?” said the old 
dame. 

“« Yes,”’ 

‘‘ Where are you from ?” 

‘Near Washington,” was Walter’s reply. 

“Oh!” she said. “I am from Honey. And what 
is your name ?” 

* Mungo Park. 
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“ Hawkins.” 

‘Oh, dear! my name is Hawkins, too. Come in 
and make yourself at home; there is no one here but 
me.” 

Of course she claimed relationship. And why not? 
They might have been. But the iniquitous slave 
system made it alinost impossible for parents to 
know their children, much less any distant relation. 

“Then,” continued the old woman, “are you a 
runaway?” 

“« Yes.” 

‘And so am I. You must be someone related to 
me.” 

Oh, Fate! what must have been this woman's 
difficulty to get so far, seeing that Walter Hawkins 
had gone through so many perils to reach her house? 
What must have been her suffering, when a strong, 
robust fellow’s sufferings were so great? What 
light—what a revelation eternity will make—will 
throw upon the life and adventures of hundreds of 
Negroes who tried to make good their escape from 
the curse of slavery! 

“Ah!” she said, “you must be very hungry.” 
There is none to sympathise, like one who has gone 
through like sorrow. 

Hungry wasn’t the name for the confusion that was 
going on inside the young fellow. Knowing he was 
in want of food, she got to work and made something 
ready for him to eat, and he ate as heartily as when 
he was in the train from Delaware to Philadelphia, 
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carrying everything before him, or, as a friend of 
mine said when we got up from a table where we 
had had grouse set before us: ‘‘I ate grouse until 
I grew feathers”. Having eaten a good, square 
meal, he told her all about himself, and she did the 
same, and in her house he found a home for three 
weeks. 

“She gave him friendship of her graciousness.” Kind- 
ness draws the child to the mother’s bosom; in the 
father it first loves the benefactor, the guardian, and 
fosterer. Kindness attaches the foster-child to its 
foster-parents often with a fairer tie than that of 
blood; it binds the pupil to the teacher, and estab- 
lishes between them a friendship and attachment 
that lasts unto the grave; it weaves the first threads 
of that fair bond that binds us not only “to our 
country,” as De Wette said, but to strangers who 
befriend us when we are on the brink of despair. 


CHapTrer VIII. 


BUFFALO. 


Privations, evils, trials of poor humanity—yet good! If it be 
God’s will that poor humanity should bear them, who 
dares murmur? Ah, it consoles one for many things un- 
alterable and inexplicable to stick by that old-fashioned 
precept of Christian philosophy, that whatever cross we 
carry is rough-hewn in heaven. 

—HOo.tmeE LEE. 


“ Burrato is situated at the north-east end of Lake Erie. 
It has altogether a commanding position as a place of 
business, being at the western extremity of the Erie 
Canal, and at the eastern termination of the naviga- 
tion of those mighty lakes--Erie, Huron, and Michi- 
gan. The city is partly built on high ground, and con- 
mands an extensive view of the lake, Niagara river, 
and the Canadian shore. The main street is a very 
handsome thoroughfare, more than two miles long, 
and one hundred and twenty feet wide. There isa 
pier, extending fifteen hundred feet, on the south side 
of the mouth of Buffalo Creek, which forms the 
harbour of Buffalo, and which constitutes a substan- 
tial breakwater for the protection of ‘vessels from the 
furious gales which the inhabitants occasionally ex- 


perience.” Buffalo being a busy, go-ahead city, its 
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trading facilities by the canal in connection with the 
lake navigation made it a great commercial mart. 
In 1840 its lake navigation had an extent of some 
thousands of miles; its shipment included 639,633 
barrels of flour, 883,100 bushels of wheat, 47,885 
bushels of corn, 18,435 barrels of pork, 7027 of beef, 
and 9008 of ashes. The tolls amounted to 410,100 
dollars, or about one-third of the dues of the entire 
canal. The population was nigh 20,000, and it was 
well provided with hotels for the numerous travellers 
who were passing through to the mighty inland seas 
of America. Along the wharves were to be seen, and 
more often heard, criers vociferating the names of the 
different hotels—the clamour of a hundred voices, not 
at all musical, in the distance—all anxious to take 
passengers to different establishments. As the regula- 
tions of the port forbade ‘‘runners” from boarding 
the steamboats, these men would arrange themselves, 
soldierlike, along the pier in a closely-packed mass ; 
each endeavoured to howl down the other in order 
that he might get a subject. Buckingham says: ‘The 
competition and vociferating were great enough at the 
landing-places in the country, but it seemed to us that 
Buffalo bore away the palm from all others in this 
respect’. Such then was the state of things when 
Walter Hawkins arrived in the city.* It was busy 
enough to make the fugitive feel that there was a 
chance to get some employment; in this he was not 


* Bishop Hawkins arrived in Buffalo about 1837, 
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disappointed, for by the assistance of his benefactress, 
who had given him friendship of her graciousness, 
he obtained a situation as waiter in one of the many 
hotels of the city. This was actually the first time in 
the man’s life that he had a voice in the value of his 
labour. He began to work for himself at ten dollars 
per month, with a view to rise to fifteen, besides 
‘‘ tips”; he soon convinced the “boss” that he was 
worth the higher sum. Now the fugitive felt that his 
prospects were much brighter; the black clouds which 
had so long darkened his horizon would be scattered, 
and he who had been a slave would be every wit free. 


’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 

Their progress in the road of science; blinds 
The eyesight of discovery ; and begets, 

In those that suffer it, a sordid mind; unfit 


To be the tenant of man’s noble form. 
—CowPER. 


Hathaway, who employed him as a waiter, was not 
a bad sort, for the time and country which produced 
- him ; he passed for a Christian on Sundays, but during 
the week he could be heard swearing like an old tar, 
when called out of his sleep to shorten sail; otherwise, 
he was inoffensive, except when put out. Of course 
there were many things to throw an hotel proprietor 
out of temper sometimes, yet he was very honest, 
when asleep. Hawkins got used to his terrible out- 
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bursts of ‘‘ cussing” after a while, and quite made up 
his mind to settle down in Buffalo as his own master, 
working away for Hathaway and the almighty dollar. 
While working in this hotel, Walter’s curiosity to 
learn to read and write began to take definite form ; 
as there were no night schools which he could attend, 
he utilised all his spare moments in practising to write 
and spell at home. His great ambition was to be able 
to read the Bible for himself, and to sign his own 
name. More important still was his desire to know 
whether what his spiritual fathers had told him was 
true, for he had doubts. To use the Bishop’s own 
words: “I rather doubted what they had told me, 
especially as to what I had to do, to obtain a seat in 
the kitchen in heaven”. It strikes us as though the 
Negro would score on his master, when he needed food, 
when once the Negro got possession of the kitchen. 
Slaves had not only been told that the kitchen had 
been allotted to them, but to get even there it was ne- 
cessary for them to submit to any cruel act of torture, 
which tyrannical masters might inflict, without a mur- 
mur. The institution was divine, and either to run 
away or retaliate when struck were acts which would 
be disapproved by God, and thereby forfeit every claim 
to admission into the kitchen. To verify these 
statements from Scripture was his one desire. Thus 
he divided his time in spelling, copying, and, as a 
Methodist, attending class and prayer meetings among 
his own race. As the Negroes in Buffalo had no place 
of worship at this time, they were compelled to hold 
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meetings in each other’s houses or in groves, as some 
of them had done, and their kinsmen were then doing, 
in every slave State in the Union. How like the Chris- 
tians of apostolic times! It was not by choice that they 
worshipped God in such places; and yet what better 
place could they have? Where slavery did not exist its 
prejudices did. They repeatedly tried to get a build- 
ing, but bigotry and hatred conspired to, and verily 
did, thwart their purpose; and when they did get a 
site no one would trust them or be responsible for the 
cost of building a church. Poor as the Negroes were 
in Buffalo, they succeeded, by perseverance, hard 
work, and with a leader like Hawkins, in knocking 
up a wooden building capable of accommodating be- 
tween two and three hundred people, and the chief 
carpenter’s service was afterwards secured as their first 
minister, Thus Bishop Hawkins had the honour of 
causing the first Methodist church to be built in Buf- 
falo. He resided in the city for a little over three years. 
By this time his brother, whom he met in Philadelphia, 
had removed from thence to New Bedford, Mass. The 
glowing accounts of the place which his brother sent 
him made Walter feel discontented with Buffalo. 
Moreover, he began to get tired of bachelordom ; there- 
fore, he contemplated getting married and taking his 
departure to the Quaker town, where the black people 
lived happier than in any of the places he had ever 
heard of. Hawkins had made good money at Hatha- 
way’s Hotel in ‘tips,’’ so that he had little need of 
drawing much of his wages; besides, if he had, he did 
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not know what to do with it. Consequently he allowed 
his employer to take care of his money for him— 
about three hundred dollars; which was saved, as he 
’ thought, to start his married life upon. Having made 
up his mind to take to himself a wife on the strength 
of his savings, he went to his employer and presented 
his bill for the amount. Of course Hawkins’ own 
mind was full of grand thoughts about the future, 
never dreaming that there might be a slip between the 
cup and the lip. To his sad disappointment the pious 
knave took the bill from him, and, with a nasty sneer 
on his face, said: ‘‘I have got an old hog in the pen, 
you can have that for what I owe you’”’; which reply 
struck poor Hawkins like a thunderbolt. The fellow 
was paralysed for the moment and dumb. Would this 
pious prig have sneered at a white man who had worked 
for him so many years and then taunt him by offering 
his servant a hog, which was far more honest than 
himself? Would the thing, wrapped up in man’s 
clothing, insult one of his own colour in this fashion ? 
Certainly not! Any injustice could be heaped 
upon a defenceless Negro, who had run away from 
slavery, with the greatest impunity. Walter found out 
too late that he was not the only man whom this 
scoundrel had served like himself. For it was an old 
trick of the descendant of an ex-convict to get runaway 
Negroes into his service and then plunder them. What 
was the poor fellow to do under the circumstance to 
get his money ? for it was of no use him going to law 
with a man who had nothing in his own name, and if 
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he had, there was little chance of a Negro beating a 
white man in a court of law, because of the one-sided- 
ness of the administrators of the law. His only hope 
for satisfaction was in revenge, but “that thirsty dropsy 
of our soul is cruel’. Besides, he would have stood no 
chance in the midst of the rabbles of Buffalo. 

As he saw no hope of redressing his wrongs, he re- 
solved to leave the impious villain and make a fresh 
start. With the few dollars he had by him he took to 
himself a wife, and shook the dust of cruel Buffalo from 
off his feet, and directed his steps to his brother at 
New Bedford, Mass. Disgusted with Hathaway’s treat- 
ment, and disappointed with the city whose institu- 
tions were no better than the South, where he had 
spent his early life, he determined to quit its associa- 
tions. Though free, his environments were cold, too 
cold for men whom custom had made slaves— a custom 
fortified by law, solidly bound together by pecuniary 
interests, upheld by political combinations, strongly 
cemented by colour prejudice, and still worse by the 
fear of letting the Negro feel that he was the equal of 
the bigots whom he served. But the time was draw- 
ing near, when oppression would find its level, like all 
other acts of injustice; however much individuals 
resist the silent attacks of conscience as well as the 
appeal of reason, the time must come when tyranny’s 
power must be broken. When Walter Hawkins was 
wandering from State to State, first hiding in a room, 
then flying before constables; now in a train, then 
beating a hasty retreat from some real or imaginary 
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pursuer; now in a comfortable bed, then on a tramp ; 
now waiting in an hotel and then running to a place 
where he thought he would enjoy absolute freedom 
—an undercurrent was finding its way in American 
society, which would one day move the country from 
centre to circumference. Never in human history 
were there such conflicts between right and might, 
and between the supremacy of conscience and caste 
prejudices. As there was not a shadow of hope for 
the poor fugitive, he took his wife and set out for the 
Quakers’ town. Nevertheless, he had done some good 
for his race in Buffalo, for he had organised a con- 
gregation of Negro Christians and built-a church. He 
had learnt to read and could now write his own name, 
and, better still, he had secured a wife who would 
share in his triumphs and sympathise with him in his 
troubles. By building a church for his race he gave 
them their first lesson in the art of government, and led 
them to unite their forces as well as to utilise their 
combined resources. As long as black people live in 
Buffalo, Walter Hawkins’ name will abide, as the one 
man who first taught their ancestors that there was 
strength in unity. Not a unity which breaks down 
the limits and levels the peculiar characteristic of the 
different Negro tribes that were thrown together in 
America, but rather a unity, the result and product of 
those very national varieties and antagonistic qualities, 
which points to the realisation of those rights which 
are the birthrights of every race. 


